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Remarks on John S. Rowntree’s “Quakerism, Past 
and Present.” 
(Continued from page 334.) 

Silent Worship and the Ministry.—In resum- 
ing these remarks, we will first direct attention to 
the misconstruction to which Barclay has been 
subjected by the essayist, and in doing so deem it 
needful to make a longer extract than is geverally 
desirable, but which, in this instance, is fully justi- 
fied by the importance of the subject. In his 
proposition on worship, this truly eminent author 
says :— 

“As there can be nothing more opposite to the 
natural will and wisdom of man thun this silent 
wailing upon God, so neither can it be obtained, 
nor rightly comprehended by man, but as he layeth 
down his own wisdom and will, so as to be content 
to be thoroughly subject to God. And therefore 
it was not preached, nor can be so practised, but 
by such as find no outward ceremony, no observa- 
tions, no words, yea, not the best and purest words, 
even the words of Scripture, able to satisfy their 
weary and afflicted souls; because, where all these 


may be, the life, power and virtue which make} 


such things effectual, may be wanting. Such, I 
Say, were necessitated to cease from all externals, 
and to be silent before the Lord; and being di- 


rected to that inward principle of life and light in| 
P I g 


themselves, as the most excellent teacher, which 
can never be removed into a corner, came thereby 
to be taught to wait upon God in the measure of 
life and grace received from him, and to cease from 
their own forward words and actings, in the natu- 
ral willing and comprehension, and feel after this 
inward seed of life; that, as it moveth, they may 
move with it, and be actuated by its power, and 
influenced, whether to pray, preach, or sing. And 
80, from this principle of man’s being silent, and 
not acting in the things of God himself until thus 
actuated by God’s light and grace in his heart, 
did naturally spring that manner of sitting silent 
together, and waiting together, upon the Lord.” — 
Barelay’s Apology, prop. xi., sec. 7. 

We invite our readers to a careful perusal of 
this extract, and then turn to page 29 of J.S. 
Rowntree’s essay, where they will find the words 
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gatherings for divine worship,” and we ask them 
if they ever saw a more flagrant instance of gross 
perversion than is here attempted? Barclay makes 
no such admissions; on the contrary, the whole 
tenor of his argument is precisely the converse of 
that falsely assumed in the essay. To give an air 
of plausibility and of assumed confidence to the 
attempt, the essayist adds—“ And it might have 
been added that it is opposed to the instincts of 
such christians as have not been accustomed to its 
practice, Xc.,” thus insinuating that the context of 
the words quoted justified such an inference. 

We have no desire to censure severely the ordi- 
nary errors incident to a first production, but when 
we find so much ingenuity displayed in wresting 
the plain and obvious meaning of an eminent auth- 
or to a purpose foreign alike to bis intention and 
his principles, we cannot refrain from the expres- 
sion of that just reprobation which such a practice 
well deserves, and which the interests of society 
demand. 

In perusing this essay, it is obvious that implicit 
credence cannot, and ought not, to be placed on 
the versions given of the authorities quoted by the 
author in confirmation of his own views; and we 
would advise our young Friends more especially, 
first to refer to the writers quoted, and satisfy 
themselves that the author’s opinions are truly rep- 
resented in the essay, before they allow themselves 
to be influenced by it. 

The admirable adaptation of silent worship to 
the spiritual necessities of man has often been ex- 
emplified and acknowledged ; and we believe that 
of those who have experienced the “ washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” 
there are but very few indeed that have been edu- 
eated in the principles of the Society, that would 
relinquish the inestimable blessings incident upon 
silent worship. 7 

The memoirs of those who trod the path of life 
before us, even from the times of George Fox unto 
the present day, are replete with unquestionable 
testimony in its favour. It is “ no cunningly de-| 
vised fable,” but a solemn verity. Nor need we) 
recur to the history of “the early Friends” alone 
for confirmation. ‘Those who have been but re- 
cently gathered to their fathers “in the truth as it} 
is in Jesus,” and who, “ being dead, yet speak,” 
tell us the same thing. Of these, the deeply in- 
teresting and truly edifying memoirs of Stephen| 
Grellet may be beneficially instanced. We earn- 
estly commend the serious perusal of this excellent 
work to all, but more particularly do we urge those | 
who are inclined to let go their faith in silent wor- 
ship to read it, for they will therein see various 
exemplifications of its efficacy, and how this emi- 
nent minister of the gospel was brought “to the 
knowledge of the truth” in silent meetings, and 
how signally they were blessed unto him. 

[t is true that probably in meetings for worship 
there are some, and in some cases many persons, 
who are unconverted, and who are therefore =| 

| 


J ‘eapable of uniting with others in “true, solemn, 
italicised in the above extract used in support of | 


silent worship.” But would not this incapacity be 


the performance of ceremonies, and other ways of 
appealing to the senses, do not change the heart, 
and cannot convert it without the all-powerful in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. “They that worship 
God, must worship him in spirit and in truth,” is 
the Divine command. “ Seek and ye shall find— 
knock and it shall be opened unto you,” are pre- 
cious promises. ‘The mode of worship prescribed 
by our Saviour is strictly spiritual, and to be per- 
formed with the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
which we shall receive if we ask for it. It is not 
for us to question the sufficiency of this mode of 
worship, because there are those who do not ask, 
and therefore do not receive that grace which is 
freely offered to all; and still less is it required of 
us to burden the spiritually-minded with readings, 


singing, and teaching, which interrupt and impede 
true worship, whilst, as we have shown, the un- 
converted remain unchanged in heart thereby. To 
be efficacious for the salvation of souls, all reli- 
gious teaching must be given under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit; and surely that mode of worsbip 


which induces a seeking and waiting for this in- 


fluence, is more likely to “lead wanderers into the 
fold” than all the contrivances and expedients of 
man. 
but in power; and however important it is that 
we have a right apprehension of the doctrines of 
the gospel, this availeth not unless we are regene- 
rated by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
fore tenderly entreat all to wait in humble faith 
for its quickening influence, and to seek to have 
their hearts contrited before the Lord.”— Yearly 


“ Vital Christianity consisteth not in words, 


We there- 


Meeting Epistle, 1827. 
J.S. Rowntree says that the early Friends were 


mistaken in supposing “that one form of worship, 
which corresponded most closely, in their judg- 


ment, with the spiritual nature of this exercise, 
was the only one acceptable to God, or worthy the 
adoption of his church, whereas they would have 
most successfully commended their practices to 


+ @. 
jothers, had they remembered that ‘ worship is 


planned altogether in adaptation to the limitations 
of the inferior party, not in proportion to the in- 
finitude of the superior;’ and more truly would 
they have advanced the cause of spiritual religion 
in the world by uniting the practice of silent wor- 
ship with those other arrangements which, though 
not worship itself, do at times prepare the way for 
it; as the audible reading of Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of christian truth, &c.; not now to re- 
count the arguments which may be adduced on 
behalf of congregational singing.” (p. 31.) 

This extract is certainly an extraordinary spe- 
cimen of the composition and mode of reasoning 
required in an essay to entitle it to a prize! If it 
be true that exaggerated praise is censure in dis- 
guise, then the writer has been cruelly used by the 
adjudicators. We must not, however, allow our 
pity for the author to deter us from our duty, or 
suffer the very foundation of Quakerism to be un- 
dermined without exposing the attempt. Cursory 
readers may be misled, and their religious princi- 
ples vitiated, if the crude notions herein promul- 


the assertion that “ Barclay practically admits the |the seme under any other mode? The reading of gated by, alas! a member of the Society of Friends, 
unfitness of long-continued silence to promiscuous the Holy Scriptures, singing psalms and hywns,|are suffered to pass without animadversion. It is 
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somewhat absurd, and very lamentable, to see this 
modern member, this youthful reformer of the So- | 


these silent meetings the power of the Lord has 
been felt, even to the conversion of impenitent 


ciety, call in question the wisdom of the “early sinners, in these as well as in the olden times, 


Friends,” knowing, and elsewhere acknowledging, | 
that in all they did they earnestly sought to be 
guided by the wisdom from above, and that they | 
were eminently distinguished for their piety. 

If “the form of worship adopted by the early 
Friends corresponded most closely, in their judg- 
ment, with the spiritual nature of this exercise, 
and was, in their estimation, the only one accept- 
able to God,” we cannot see how they could have 


adopted any other form without a gross dereliction | 


of principle. Surely there was “no mistake” in 
this. Their great mission was to strip religious 
worship, not only of all pagan rites and ceremo- 
nies, but of all adventitious accessories which, al- 
though more or less commendable in themselves, 
yet, as J. S. Rowntree admits, are “not worship 
itself,” but “ arrangements” which ‘at times pre- 
pare the way for it.” We are emphatically com- 
manded to “worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness,” and we cannot see how we can accept- 
ably approach his sacred footstool for adoration 
and prayer, unless we do so in a way consistent 
with our solemn convictions, and in sincerity of 
heart. How “the cause of spiritual religion in 
the world” is to be “more truly advanced” by 
stripping it of its spirituality, and uniting the prac- 


whilst those whose sins have been washed out in 
the blood of the Lamb, have had precious seasons 
of rejoicing, as in the presence of the Lord. This 
is, and must be so, because it is in perfect accord- 
ance with holy writ and the Divine promises. 


(To be continued.) 
9 e-- -—- 
For “ The Friend.” 


[As the attention of the public has been excited 
upon the subject of Meteors by the one of extraor- 


meteoric stones that fell in Ohio on the Ist of the 
| Fifth month last.] 

We are indebted, says the Washington Intelli- 
gencer of the 15th ult., to the kindness of Professor 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, for the sub- 
\joined correspondence, descriptive of the recent 
very remarkable shower of meteoric stones in Ohio. 
Notices of this phenomenon have already appeared, 
but none with the fullness and particularity of the 
following. The scientific reader will find in this 
matter room for large inquiry and speculation. 





Hendreysburg, Ohio, May 9th, 1860. 
Dear Professor—You will doubtless see in the 


dinary brilliancy that appeared on the evening of 
\the 20th, it may be interesting to the readers of 
“The Friend,” to see some account of the fall of 


weighed forty-two pounds. In its descent it cut 
through the rails of the fence, and buried itself in 
the earth, having a direction apparently from the 
north-west. About one and a half miles from 
where these two stones fell, a young man ploughing 
in a field heard a strange whizzing sound overhead, 
and looking up saw the clouds in a strange state 
of commotion. (The same with regard to the agi- 
tation of the clouds was observed by others.) 
Thinking that he heard something fall, upon search. 
ing he found a stone weighing thirty-six pounds, 
which had fallen upon and embedded itself in a 
decayed log. It was supposed that it had in its 
fall a direction from the south-east. Near Clays. 
ville, about six miles distant, two gentlemen walk- 
ing out heard the explosion, and very soon after- 
wards a stone weighing four pounds fell near them, 
striking the ground so obliquely as to ricochet. 
The direction of this appeared to be from the north. 
The four stones above mentioned were all that 
were seen to fall; another, however, was found 
which had fallen in the woods, and lodged in the 
earth among a thick cluster of roots surrounding a 
beech tree. It weighed about thirty pounds, and 
appeared to have fallen vertically. All of the 
stones were irregular in figure, and had the same 
general appearance, having a blackened, smooth, 
vitrified surface. This exterior coating was, how- 
ever, very thin—not over one-fiftieth of an inch in 


tice of silent worship” with “other arrangements” papers an account of a shower of meteoric stones|thickness. Within, the stones had an ashy colour, 
which are “not worship"—how the adoption of that fell on the Ist instant, near the village of|and contained fine particles of some shining sub- 


practices inconsistent with their convictions, and Concord, in Muskingum county, Ohio. Lest you 
directly opposed to their peculiar principles—could |should think it a hoax, or at least an incorrect ac- 


stance, probably native nickel. Enclosed | send 
you a very small specimen which I picked off of a 
large lump. 


have tended to their numerical increase, and pre-|count, I have taken such pains as circumstances [t was my desire to send you a large 
vented the assumed decadence of Friends, we are would permit to obtain as near as possible all the| piece, or, if possible, one of the stones entire, but 
utterly at a loss to conceive. 'facts and circumstances connected with it. all except the largest one were broken up, and the 

From the premises we should have arrived at} The shower took place between twelve and one | pieces distributed among persons who, while the 


very different conclusions. But the author adopts o'clock, p.M. ‘The day was unusually cool for the|marvel lasts, attach to them great value. The 


the dogma of a writer on enthusiasm, and says,|season of the year, and the sky about two-thirds|largest one (yet unbroken) is in possession of A. 8. 
“ Worship is planned altogether in adaptation to overcast with clouds. Simultaneously with the toll) Mibolland, from whom, if desirable, you might 


the limitations of the inferior party, not in propor-|of the stones a tremendous explosion occurred in| possibly obtain it for the Smithsonian. 

tion to the infinitude of the superior.” So says the atmosphere. To those near by it resembled a} You could, I presume, obtain further informa- 
the Church of Rome, and the other churches which |severe clap of thunder in sound, but was accom-'tion, and probably a specimen, by writing to Dr. 
have retained more or less of her system ; but it panied by a jarring sensation, which, together with|M. M‘Connell, or — Scigfred, at Concord, Ohio. 
is somewhat strange to hear this doctrine adyo- the noise, was felt and heard at a much greater|I write under very unfavourable circumstances, but 
cated in so unqualified a manner by a member of distance than the effect of thunder. It was ob-|hope that you will be able to decipher it. 

the Society of Friends! The gorgeous displays of served and remarked as something peculiar by per- Yours, truly, 

splendour, and the ingenious devices resorted to by |sons fifty miles off. I was at the time about thirty 
the Romish church, are truly a luminous example | miles distant, and so extraordinary was the deto- 
of adapting a mode of worship to the ‘‘limitations| nation and jarring sensation that [ thought (al- 
of the inferior party ;” and if we take numbers as though an unknown occurrence in this region) it an a 

a test of the excellency of its principles and mode |earthquake shock; in fact, such was the general 1715. That our children may be preserved from 
of worship, then, of all professing christian socie-| opinion of all who heard it. ‘lo those near where|the wiles of Satan as much as ia us lies, let a godly 
ties, the Church of Rome is the best. Whether the stones fell, several distinct reports were heard |care and concern be upon the minds of all parents 


Joun C. TrpBatt, 
Lieut. U. 5. Army. 


Prof. Jos. Henry, Smithsonian Institute, D. C. 


the early Friends were mistaken or not, it is very | 
clear they had no sympathy with doctrines like 


—accounts vary from six to twelve—they were in}to watch over them with supplications tothe Lord, 


rapid succession, perhaps not over a second of time 


these, nor with the forms and ceremonics of wor-|between them. So strange was the sensation that 
ship which were founded on the traditions and cattle in the fields ran startled at it. Four stones 
commandments of men. Their incentives were|were seen to fall, and have been recovered, but the 
derived from a purer and a higher souree—the’ probabilities are that many others fell. ‘Two, which 
source of all true wisdom. They consulted not/fell within about six hundred yards of each other, 
with “flesh and blood,” they strove not to please| were seen by a couple of men who were labouring 
the tastes and gratify the passions of unregenerate jin a field. Hearing the reports, one of the men 
man, or truckled to temporizing expediency, so as|looked up and saw a large body fall into a field 
to win a vast multitude of nominal adherents. close by; the other, looking in another direction, 
They built their church in accordance with the|saw another which fell upon a fence. 

words of Divine revelation, and, influenced by the| Within about twenty minutes they approached 
Holy Spirit, adopted that form of worship which and dug out the one which had fallen in the field, 
our holy Redeemer commended to his disciples ;|where it had buried itself to the depth of about 
they questioned not its adaptation to the worship-|twenty inches in a stiff limestone soil. It was still 
per, for they unfeignedly believed in the doctrine |so hot that it could scarcely be held in the hands. 
promulgated by their Saviour whilst on earth.|From the direction in which it entered the earth, 
‘This simple and unostentatious form of worship is its fall appeared to have been vertical. Its weight 
admirably calculated to promote the religious| was fifty-one pounds, and its shape irregular, long 
growth of all true christians, and to confer upon|and flattened, but resembling somewhat the en- 
sincere-hearted worshippers the inestimable privi- | closed sketch. It entered the ground point fore- 
leges of a holy communion with God. In many of|most. The other, which fell upon the fence, 





that they be not drawn away from the simplicity, 
innocency and plainness of the way of Truth; and 
to labour in the sense of Truth to reach the witness 
in them, that they may feel in their own spirit, a 
degree of fear and reverence towards God. In- 
struct them to follow his counsels, and obey his 
voice, as the tribes of Israel were required of God 
to teach his precepts diligently unto their children. 
So be you concerned to acquaint them how the Lord 
led you from one degree of faithfalness to another, 
in the denial of the world’s corrupt ways, language 
and customs, which, while we in disobedience to 
Him, walked in, we could not enjoy true peace. 
But as we bore the cross, and bowed to his will, 
we had an evidence of acceptance with Him; and 
be careful that none of you by a neglect herein, 
become examples unto them to depart from the 
Scripture language, wherein is true propriety of 
speech. 





os 


Leave your character with Him with whom you 
have trusted your soul,—TIle will take care of both. 
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For “The Friend.” | God’s joining by his Spirit and his power. Be not Joppa. 

We have reached a new era in our religious/corrupted with them, that follow strange flesh, and| Joppa is one of the oldest cities in Palestine, if 
Society. A striking retrograde step into the world| corrupt themselves, that creep among you, and) not in the world. When Joshua divided Canaan 
has been made by members in England in author-| would be called by your name, which the priests} among the twelve tribes, he gave Joppa (Japho) to 
izing marriage with persons who do not belong to/and the world call bastard Quakers. Therefore,|Dan; and Hebron, another city of great age, was 
the Society, which, wherever carried into effect,;keep the gospel order, which is the power of|given to Ashur. From the remotest antiquity, it 
must tend to distract meetings and families, and|God, and the government of Christ Jesus, which| was the principal sea-port of Canaan, as it is to 
to turn away many from their connection with| destroys the devil and all his works.” —1659. this day. Though thirty miles distant, it was the 
Friends. By the following epistle, and the sub- G. F. [nearest sea-port to Jerusalem. In building the 
joined extracts from the ancient English discipline,| In 1722, the London Yearly Meeting issued| temple, Solomon brought wood from Lebanon this 
the new rule exhibits an abandonment of the prin-| this advice :—Parents are tenderly advised to be} way: We will bring it to thee in floats by sea to 
ciples of the first Friends on that subject. careful that their children be joined in marriage| Joppa, and thou shalt carry it up to Jerusalem.” 

“Qh, Friends, have an esteem of Truth and/ with persons of religious inclinations, suitable dis-|(2 Chron. ii. 16.) When Ezra rebuilt the temple, 
God’s glory! Keep down all inordinate affections, | positions, temper, sobriety of manners, and dili-|he again brought “cedar trees from Lebanon to 
and have an esteem of truth above your lusts and| gence in business, (which are essentially necessary| the sea (harbour) of Joppa.” (Ezra iii.7.) From 
earthly things. Mind the example of the old|to a comfortable life in a married state,) and care-|then till uow, Joppa has continued to be the chief 
world, when the sons of God saw the daughters of |fudly to guard against all mixed marriages, and|sea-port of Palestine. All persons going to Jeru- 


men were fair, they took unto them wives of all| unequal yoking of their children therein. 

they liked, and made no distinction between the| In 1734, they say, We exhort Friends every 
righteous and the wicked, which grieved the Lord|where, that in the great concern of marriage, 
God, that he said, His spirit should not always} whereon much of the comfort and happiness of 
strive with man. When the sons of holy men/life depends, they may be mindful to proceed in 
which were called the sons of God, went to the} the fear of the Lord, and have an eye to Him for 
world for wives, they slew the spiritual birth in|counsel and instruction in their choice, the neglect 
themselves, and quenched the Holy Spirit of God|of which has been the ruin of many. 

in them, and corrupted the earth, and filled it} In the year 1719, they say, In order to put a 
with cruelty, and followed the imaginations of} stop to an undue liberty in contracting marriages 
their own hearts’ lusts continually, insomuch that) with such as are not of our Society, it is advised 
they grieved the Lord, and he repented that he) that all parents and guardians of children do take 
made man. For he saw all flesh had corrupted |especia/ care, as much as in them lies, to prevent 
his way upon the earth, saving Noah, a just man, 
with his family, who walked with God, and 
did not join with the wickedness of the world. 
Therefore God destroyed the old world; and the 
beginning thereof was these bad marriages. As 


also of the monthly meeting to which such per- 
sons belong, do, iu the wisdom and power of Truth, 
use their endeavours to put a stop to the said evil, 
by admonishing such as may attempt to marry as 
aforesaid to desist from accomplishing the same ; 
but if they refuse to take the counsel, or privately 


Jude and Peter say, They followed strange flesh, | 
by which they came to be corrupted; and God| 
sent a flood, and destroyed the old world with its 


ungodly deeds. There is your example, that mar- 


ry with the world. be dealt with according to the good order of ‘Truth, 


go on to marry as aforesaid, that then such persous| 


salem by sea, land here; and all the merchandize 
comes through this port. This traffic has greatly 
increased its population of late years, so that it is 
now equal to that of the Holy City—15,000. 

The city is built on a low ledge of rocks which 
extends into the sea. On this it rises, and recedes 
from the coast, assuming somewhat the shape of a 
cone, around which large gardens of orange and 
pomegranate trees spread out. From our steamer 
in the harbour, its white houses and green groves 
gave it the appearance of a fairy city, embowered 
amid flowery, fragrant groves. Numerous water- 
wheels, worked by oxen, donkeys and mules, pun:p 


their children from running into such marriages,| great quantities of water to irrigate these gar- 
and that Friends of each particular meeting, and| dens. 


In its rear, the landscape slopes out into 
|the pastoral plain of Sharon, to whose roses Solo- 
mon alludes in the Canticles. The city has but 
one principal street, into which all its trade is 
crowded. It swarms with men, mules and don- 
keys, shrieking, braying, battering in front of the 
bazaars. Hither come merchantmen from the 
land of the Philistines, along the sea-coast to the 
South, and the Arabs from a large scope of coun- 





“Doth not the Lord say to the children of 
Israel, Thou shalt not give thy sons nor thy daugh- 
ters in marriage with the heathen? And were not} 1783. On the same subject, they say, “ The di- 
such as did so reproved by the Lord and his! vine declaration of the consequences of which mar- 
prophets, as we may see through the Scriptures ?)riages to the Lord’s favoured people Israel, have 
And doth not the Apostle say, ‘Be ye not un-|been abundantly verified amongst us, viz. ‘ For 
equally yoked together with unbelievers ; for what they will turn away thy sons from following me.’ 
fellowship hath light with darkness, or Christ with) Under the sorrowful consideration of these and 
Belial, or a believer with aninfidel?? * * *)other unhappy effects of such proceedings, and the 
Doth not the world call such hypocrite-Quakers| great difficulty of reclaiming such offenders to the 
and not faithful, that go to the world for a wife,| obedience of the Truth, when thus united to per- 
and to the priests to be married? Oh! that ye/sons of different religious principles, we earnestly 
should profess Truth, and go from its power and| advise all parents and others having children com- 
life, and so corrupt yourselves, and to have no/ mitted to their care, to be very watchful against 

their forming such connections. * * * And 


more esteem for your bodies, which God hath so| 

honoured, and made them vessels of his mercy, to! we earnestly advise that monthly meetings be very 

put his merey into! And have no more esteem| careful not to accept acknowledgments without full 
satisfaction of the sincere repentance of such trans- 


of God, his Truth, nor his people, but to esteem 
your affections and lusts above them all, and to! gressors, manifested by a conduct circumspect and 
consistent with our religious profession.” 


make yourselves a talk and a laughing-stock, by 
going into that, for which ye are judged of God,| However those who have effected the recent 
and of all his people, and of that of God in your| essential changes in their discipline, may have de- 
own consciences also! parted from any of the principles and testimonies 
“Do not Friends buy burying-places, because] of the Society, the principles and testimonies them- 
they cannot give their dead bodies to the world,| selves have not changed, and we believe there are 
any more than Abraham could? And ye that|/many still preserved, who will conscientiously 
profess yourselves to be quickened by Christ, and| maintain the faith and practice of Friends as al- 
made alive by Him, to give your bodies to them} ways held up from the beginning. They will not 
that are dead in trespasses and sins? Oh, ye| forget the blood of the martyrs, who were sacri- 
make yourselves ridiculous both to God’s people| ficed in the promulgation and support of the ori- 
and the world, and come under the judgment of] ginal doctrines, nor their faith in the divine guid- 
both, and of God and of the Scriptures, to be such! ance of Christ Jesus, the Head of the church, in 
as follow strange flesh, and corrupt the earth, like) the organization of our religious Society. 
the old world! Ye bring burthens upon the just 3) 
but God will shorten your days, as he did the old| 


and judgment fixed upon all that take such un- 
\due liberty. 





oe 


wind God's ordinance, and then ye will know|expenses about the interment of the dead, 


1724. Advised against imitating the custom of] 
world’s, except ye repent. (Gen. vi.) Therefore,| wearing or giving mourning, and all extravagant 


try, sometimes filling the city with a lawless, mur- 
derous crowd. 

The harbor of Joppa is like a boiling cauldron, 
always in commotion. Often when the sea outside 
|is perfectly calm, the tumbling waves in the har- 
bor make it dangerous for vessels toland. Poor 
Jonah tested this harbor by experience. Though 
he was caught in a storm, which made the matter 
worse. He paid his “ fare’? when he embarked, 
and went down in the ship. But how strange that 
he should go to sleep during such a fearful storm 
—a thing, however, which every poor tempest- 
tossed, sea-sick body will do, no matter how it 
storms! A rough sea brings on sea-sickness, and 
this drowsiness and sleep. If ever there was a 
being besides Sancho Panza, who blessed the in- 
ventor of sleep, the destroyer of pain and sorrow, 
it is the poor mortal who is in this wave-ridden 
plight. This disease, which only excites laughter 
and loathing, has no cure so soothing and safe as 
the insensibility and unconsciousness of sleep. 

Our experience enables us, in a measure, to 
sympathize with Jonah. For a day and a night 
we sailed along the coast, from Beirut to Joppa, 
over a troubled sea, in a dreamy, half-sleeping, 
sea-sick condition. The deck was tightly packed 
with hundreds of Moslem pilgrims from Mecca, 
and with Jews going to Jerusalem. During the 
day, they managed to get standing and sitting 
room; but when the crowd attempted to recline at 
night, there was a wild clamoring for places. 
Meanwhile, the ship pitched and rolled at a fear- 
ful rate, riddling the sleepers together like the 
wheat in a sieve, with the solid grain beneath, and 
tho chaff on the top. In the harbour of Joppa, 
the sea was so high that we could not land. A 
few small boats went ashore, sometimes almost 
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standing on end, at others out of sight in the |promisea “to be a true and loving husband until 
troughs of the waves. Here we tarried a half-a-|death separate,” and she “to love and obey thee 
lay off Joppa, thinking of Jonah, Tabitha and jas iny husband, until death separate us.’ 

Peter. Along the “ sea-side” still are a number| John had found bis mind drawn to Pennsylva- 
of tanneries, ‘Tradition points out one of these|nia as the place of his future abode, and his be- 
as the house of Simon, the tanner—of whose iden-|loved Agnes, agreeing thereto, they ‘sailed from 
tity, however, we are doubtful. Most probably, it| London, Seventh mo. 9th, 1705, for Philadelphia. 
was here where his house stood. (Acts x.6.) But|They must have had a long passage, for the first 
Joppa has been totally destroyed several times | mention of them in this country is the 9th of the 
since then. The buildings of the present city are |‘T'welfth month, when he attended the Seventh-day 


the Lord’s people, and had joined himself even ag 
it were to the altar of Baal. 

At the same Yearly Meeting of Ministers, Pa. 
trick Henderson and Samuel Wilkinson, two valua- 
ble ministers from Ireland, who had been thrown 
into prison on Long Island for something said in 
their ministry there, offered for the consideration 
of the meeting an account of the transaction the 
had prepared for publication. John Salkeld was 
with others appointed to consider the document, as 









said to be be scarcely a hundred years old. ‘heir 


Meeting. After spending a week or two in or near 






also to prepare some advice which Friends at the 


shape and style are still the same as then. The} Philadelphia, they went to Chester, where, at 
Mohammedans still go upon the flat house-tops tothe Monthly meeting held Twelfth mo. 25th, their 
pray, as did Peter, with the “ troubled sea” on one |certificate from the Quarterly meeting held in 
side, and rich gardens whose luscious yellow fruit |Cumberland, is noted as having been received. 
is half hid in the dark green leaves, on the other.| John was frequently in Philadelphia attending 
Nowhere outside of Italy have we been so much meetings, as the records show, and was an invited 
reminded of the couplet of the great German! guest to many a marriage accomplished there, as 
poet :— appears by his signature to the certificates re- 
“ Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bluhen, \corded. The first one he so attended was that of 
Und wo im dunklen Laub die Gold-Orangen gluhen?” |his friend, Thomas Story, and Ann Shippen. 
German Reformed Messenger, |\What occupation he followed for a livelihood the 
first year, we know not, but on the 
Eleventh month, 1706, he purchased of John 
Worsley two hundred acres of land in Chester 
township, on which was a malt-house. Here he 
continued to reside, when not labouring abroad in 
his heavenly Master’s serviee, during the remain- 
jder of his life. 
During the year 1707, we find little trace of 
At the close of the Meeting of Ministers at) his labours, only that he attended his Monthly, 
Barlington, John Salkeld proceeded to Long Is- | Quarterly and Yearly meetings. He was in the 
land, and the meetings that way. He returned to| Ninth month in the city of “Philadelphia, at the 
Philadelphia early in the Second month, 1702,|marriage of Rebecca, a daughter of his closely 
and on the 11th, reported to the Meeting of Minis- | attached friend, Griffith Owen, to Isaac Minshall. 
ters that the meetings on Long Island bad been|Rebecca was herself a very valuable, religious 
peaceable and were gencrally well. He attended | young woman, who became one of the most emi- 
meetings in Philadelphia and in the neighbour-|nent ministers in her day. 
hood, diligently until the 19th, after which he pro-| Among those who had gone off with Keith in 
ceeded to the Yearly Meeting in Maryland, taking | his separation, was a certain Robert Young, who 
a return certificate of unity with him, hoping to;had been an acknowledged minister. He could 
start from thence toEngland. But his release was | not follow the Keithites in the changes which they 
delayed a little longer. Early in the Third month made in their religious profession a few years after, 
he had returned to Philadelphia, where and in its | 'when they generally joined in communion with the 
neighbourhood he found an open field of labour| Baptists and Episcopalians. His judgment was 
until the General Meeting of Ministers, held Fourth | \too much enlightened to depend upon outward 
mo. 6th. When its sittings and those for worship, |forms, and yet he was not brought humble enough 
which are reported to have been “ very well and |to condemn his own departures from the Truth 
comfortable,” were over, with his fellow-labourer|He saw that those who had disowned Keith, were 
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in the gospel, Joseph Kirkbride, he went over into |the true Society of Friends, and he wished to be ’ 


Jersey. On returning to Philadelphia about the|one with them, yet not being prepared really and 
close of the Fourth month, he reported that they truly to condemn his outgoing to the satisfaction 
had been to Egg Harbour, where they found great|of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, he con- 
openness, the people being like thirsty land, drink- tinued out of unity with them, and whilst a hanger- 
ing in gospel rain, At Cape May they were rude jon and attender of their meetings, he was yet a 
and uncivil. They brought a magistrate to one of|disturber of the Society. 
the meetings, with the avowed purpose of having) At the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
John taken up and whipped out of the county,|in the Seventh month, 1708, a paper being re- 
The justice, however, being brought there, listened |ceived from Robert, John Salkeld and others were 
patiently to what John had to say in the ministry,|appointed to tell him that the judgment Friends 
and when he was done, confessed that what he|had come to in his case was upon good grounds, 
had said was the truth. and that it must stand until he gave “ satisfaction 
John continued attending meetings in the city,|by condemning his former practices and the spirit 
until we find it recorded under date Fifth mo. 4th, |that led him thereto.” 'T hey were also desired to 
that he had left for his home. speak to him about the “confused paper he had 
The next year after his return to England, 1703, |sent to the mecting,” and to let him know “ he is 
we find him again engaged in a religious visit to altogether out of unity with Friends.” The pride 
Ireland. He now deemed the proper time had|of man is in many the great stumbling-block in 
arrived for changing his condition in life, and on ithe way of their advancing in the paths of right- 
the 8th of the Ninth month, 1704, he was mar-|eousness and peace. Robert saw plainly enough 
ried to a valuable young woman, Agnes Pawley,|that the separation under Keith was wrong ; he 
a daughter of Edmund Pawley, ‘of Winfield, in|was prepared to condemn it, and did so after a 
the county of Westmoreland. In those days, al-|sort, in a written communication, but his heart was 
though the main part of the certificate was written|not humbled. He wished to be considered a min- 
before the meeting, they always left a blank for ister, to come back without having his own pride 


the promises of the parties, that they might insert | humbled by the confession that he had departed 
what they actually said. 





Quarterly Meeting held at Flushing 
on the subject of Discipline. 
pared a document on Discipline which was approved 
by the meeting 
be forwarded to Flushing. 
by the Friends who had suffered imprisonment, 
they thought, had better be submitted to in silence, 






27th of 








On this occasion John|from the Trath, had forsaken the assemblies of|and ‘everlasting ——Job Thomas. 


, L. L, desired 
The Friends pre- 


, and a copy of it was directed to 


The hardships endured 


With this j judgment the Friends acquiesced, being 
willing to endure patiently individual persecution 


rather than by an open vindication of themselves, 


and an attack upon their enemics, do anything 
which their wise Friends and the church might 
think, would rather tend to injure the Truth, 
whose prosperity they prized above all. 

The Friends reported: with respect to Robert 
Young, “they find him in the same unmortified 
spirit that he was formerly in.” He was still re- 
proaching Friends and the meeting that disowned 
him, and there appeared little likelibood of any 
reconciliation. This is perhaps the last notice 
which we find upon the records of this troubler of 
Israel, who appears to have gone down to his 
grave, a murmuring, fault-finding, opposer of 
Friends, whose uneasiness and quarrelsomeness was 
increased by the conviction that he was and had 
been in error, and that it was only his own wn- 
mortified spirit, and his unwillingness to confess 
honestly and openly the fault he was willing to 
insinuate he had made, which stood between him 
and his friends. Pride ever goeth before destruc. 
tion, and those only can attain true peace, who 
are willing to acknowledge their errors, as well as 
forsake them. 

(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 


_|* THOU MAKEST THE OUTGOINGS OF THE MORN- 


ING AND EVENING TO REJOICE.” 
The morning's outgoings, its beauty and splendor, 
To thy creatures, O God! should thy witnesses be; 
And the stillness of evening, more soothingly teader, 
Shall gather our spirits to centre in thee. 


But the aid of thy Spirit must livingly teach us, 
With power, and with unction derived from above, 
Ere the voice which they speak can availingly reach us, 
Or we can interpret their language of love. 


If the glories of nature alone could have guided 
The pilgrims of earth to their mansions on high, 

The light of the Gospel thou hadst not provided, 
Nor a Saviour descended for sinners to die. 


Then pour out thy Spirit on sons and on daughters; 
Open eyes to thy beauty, and ears to thy voice ; 
Till praise to thy name, like the sound of vast waters, 
May bid them with morning and evening rejoice. 
ae = nee 
My God! the way is rough, and sad the night, 
And my soul faints and breathes this weeping straia; 
And the world hates me with its bitterest spite,— 
For I have left its train. 
With thee and with thy saints to cast my lot ; 
Ah, my dear Lord, let me not be forgot, 
Let me not live in vain! 


paepieiniiiesiiaae 
Solemn Duty.—Pray continually to the Lord, 


to draw your desires and affections from off earthly 
things, and to establivh them upon things heavenly 
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; From the Teisure Hour. \that a few, when fastened together, are made to 
The Light-Bearers of the Insect World, supply the place of torches, aud serve amid the 

Light and heat are usually though not invaria-|darkuess of night to guide the traveller's footsteps. 
bly combined. ‘Lhe great centre of our planetary |The Fu/gora candelaria, a species of inferior size, 
system is at once the source of both: his quicken-|is found in India and China, but in Europe the 
ing beams of heat renew the face of the earth and | family is unknown. We capnot dismiss these in- 
clothe it with smiling beauty; his gladdening rays|sects without recalling a beautiful illustration they 
of light reveal to us each fair and wondrous linea-|have afforded to Coleridge. “Across the night of 
ment. And in all our attempts to obtain artificial| paganism, philosophy flitted on like the lantern- 
light we equally elicit heat. But if we regard the|fly of the tropics, a light to itself, and an orna- 
operations of nature, we shall meet with some ex-|ment; but, alas! no more than an ornament of 
ceptions to the rule. the surrounding darkness.” 

Light is frequently evolved by spontaneous ac-| Secondly, the Elateride, or fire-flies. This 
tion, at common temperatures, from dead and /|family contains about thirty luminous species. The 
decomposing vegetable and animal substances. |most remarkable, called E/ater noctilucus, is widely 
Hence the phenomena of the tgnis fatuus, which | distributed over the intertropical regions of South 
the extension of drainage is rendering progressively | America and the West India Islands. When it 
more rare; hence the phosphorescence of fish, | walks or is at rest, its light proceeds from two oval 
when in a state of incipient decay; and hence the! whitish tubercles, one on each side of the anterior 
mysterious appearances that occasionally haunt}part of the thorax; but when the wings are ex- 
dissecting-rooms, or flicker over churchyards—the | panded in the act of flight, another luminous patch 
corpse candles of the Welsh. is disclosed on the under surface of the hinder part 

A subject, however, of far more interest is to|of the thorax. Both sexes are equally phosphore- 
study the development of light, in connection with|scent. The luminosity of these insects is so great, 
the existence of life, and as a result of its laws) that in the countries where they abound it is often 
and operations. It may be briefly remarked that) applied to purposes of domestic economy. A sin- 
certain flowers have been observed, on warm sum.- | gle insect will enable the smallest written or printed 
mer evenings, to disengage brilliant sparks, espe-|characters to be deciphered, and the aggregate 
cially those of an orange colour, as the marigold;/|light of several will suffice for the ordinary even- 
and that many cryptogamic plants are luminous in|ing occupations of an Indian’s dwelling. ‘Ibe In- 
warm and moist localities; but the facts recorded |dians are said to have formerly used them instead 
are not sufficient to establish any theofy. We/of flambeaux in their hunting and fishing expedi- 





would also advert to the very beautiful and well-|tions; and when travelling in the night, they were 
known spectacle of the phosphoric sea, which in| accustomed to fasten them to their feet and hands. 
these days of emigration and adventure is becom-| At the Havannah they are collected and sold for 
ing so familiar an object, and which depends on|ornamenting the ladies’ head-dresses at evening 
the light-emitting properties of the humbler erea-| parties ; and, confined under gauze which covers 


tures that inhabit the deep. Some species of land | the’ head, they glitter amid the dark tresses of the 

mollusca are luminous, and so are some annelida|hair. On festival nights they are gathered in great 

and centipedes. But the best examples of the|numbers, and ticd on the garments of the young 

evolution of light are derived from insects—a class! people, who gallop through the streets on horses 

of beings whose immense variety, beauty, and uti-|similarly adorned. Lovers display their gal- 

lity, whose complex structure and marvellous '|lantry by decking their favourites with these living 

changes of state and shape, present so much to!gems. When Night has enveloped in her shades 

contemplate and admire. Three distinct families|the dense foliage of intertropical forests, the fire- 

of insects will furnish materials for notice ; the first | flies become most beautiful and conspicuous ob- 

belonging to the order Hemiptera, the two last to|jeets. As such they are described by Southey in 

the Coleoptera or beetles, |“ Madoe:”— 

First, the Fu/gore or lantern-flies. The great “ Sorrowing, we beheld 

lantern-fly, or Lulgora laternaria, is a native of The night come on; but soon did night display 

Guiana. In this insect the luminous matter resides More wonders than it veiled, in numerous tribes 

in an elongated projection from the head, which oo the weed cover swarmed, and darkness made 

forms a snout or rostrum. From this organ, or ee ees 
a os A bright blue radiance upon flowers that closed 

lantern, which is hollow, and communicates freely Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day; 

with the external air by means of a narrow aper- Now motionless and dark, eluded search, 

ture on either side of its root, light of considerable Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 

brillianey is evolved. Some naturalists, not having patdumpabeapiaicsiania 

observed it themselves, have doubted the luminosity | It is said that when Sir Thomas Cavendish and 
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minute sacs covered with a transparent horny lid. 
If the access of air to these sacs be prevented, the 
light ceases ; but in all active movements of the 
animal’s body, requiring energetic respiration, the 
light is increased in brillianey. An accomplished 
naturalist informs us: “I found the glow-worm to 
emit the most brilliant flashes when irritated; in 
the intervals the abdominal rings were obscured. 
The flash was almost co-instantaneous in the two 
rings, but first just perceptible in the anterior one. 
The shining matter was fluid and very adhesive ; 
little spots, where the skin had been torn, continued 
bright with a slight scintillation, whilst the unin- 
jured parts were obscured. When the insect was 
decapitated, the rings remained uninterruptedly 
bright, but not so brilliant as before. Local irri- 
tation with a needle always increased the vividness 
of the light. The rings in one instance retained 
their luminous property nearly twenty-four hours 
after the death of the insect. It would hence ap- 
pear that the animal has only the power of con- 
cealing or extinguishing the light for short intervals, 
and that at other times the display is involuntary. 
‘The larvae of the lampyris were found to possess 
but feeble luminous powers; very differently from 
their parents, on the slightest touch they feigned 
death and ceased to shine, nor did irritation excite 
any fresh display. The light of the elater is also 
rendered more brilliant by irritation. It is re- 
markable that in all the glow-worms, shining ela- 
ters, and various marine animals which I have 
observed, the light has been of a well-marked 
green colour.” 

One of the most interesting species of glow- 
worms is the Lampyris Italica, or Luciola, whieh 
is very abundant throughout the South of Europe, 
particularly in Italy. Its ordinary length does 
not exceed the third of an inch, and, unlike the 
British glow-worm, both sexes are provided with 
wings. When the insect perches or creeps, little 


llight is perceptible, but it becomes obscured as 


soon as the wing-cases are opened for flight. It is 
not constant, but has a scintillating appearance, 
recurring every other instant, as if disclosed by 
the opening of the wings at each successive expan- 
sion. When the insect is laid upon its back, a 
position from which it cannot easily recover itself, 
the light is steady and unvarying. It is of con- 
siderable intensity in a single insect, but when 
three or four are brought together, it is sufficient 
to render the smallest objects around quite visible. 
It is apparent in the twilight, but not fully dis- 
played till the darkness is confirmed. It then 
presents a spectacle of great beauty, for the in- 
sects are so numerous and active that they illumi- 
nate the air in all directions, and spangle every 
shrub with countless radiant points. Sir James 
Edward Smith relates an anecdote of some Moor- 


of the fulgorae, but it may be that the property is 
confined to one sex, and exhibited during only a 
portion of the year. Madame Merian, who wrote 
on the insects of Surinam, establishes by her per- 
sonal experience the phosphorescence of the ful-| 
gore. She caught several of them during the 
day, when they emit no light, and, ignorant of| 
their possessing this property, she put them into a 





bos which was laid on her bed-room table. In the| 
middle of the night the captives, awaking from!| 
their diurnal repose, began to buzz about, with vig- 
orous but ineffectual efforts to escape. The noise 
disturbed Madame Merian, who got up to release | 
her prisoners. Her surprise was great at finding! 
the box, as she thought, filled with sparks of fire, | 
and, letting it in her fright fall to the ground, the| 





insects rushed about the room like so many moving! 
candles. She states that two of these living lights 
enabled her to read the smallest print. It is said 


Sir Robert Dudley first landed in the West Indies,|ish women of rank taken prisoners by the Genocse, 
and saw in the woods a number of moving lights,|and detained for a ransom. A party going to see 
which were nothing but these insects, they thought| them one summer's evening after a hot day, were 
the Spaniards were advancing on them, and re-|surpri-ed to find all their doors and windows closely 
treated to their ships. shut, and themselves in the utmost terror and 
Thirdly, the Lampyride, or glow-worms. This} distress. They had conceived an idea that these 
family contains about two hundred species, which | luminous flies were the disturbed souls of their 
are most abundant in tropical countries, especially| relatives. The common people of Genoa, too, 
South America, but occur also in Europe. One|suppose them to be of a spiritual nature, arisen 
species, the Lampyris noctiluca, abounds in our| from the graves, and consequently behold them with 
own country. Our common glow-worm, which} abhorrence. 
resembles a caterpillar, is in fact the wingless fe-| This evolution of light has been referred to a 
male of a beetle. The light proceeds from the} variety of causes. It is most commonly attributed 
under surface of the terminal rings of the abdo-|to the slow combustion of some compound of phos- 
men, particularly from two whitish spots on the! phorus seereted by the insects, and entering into 
last ring. ‘The male insects also give light, but a| combination with the oxygen supplied in respiration. 
much less vivid one; and it exists feebly in the|Carradori and Brugnatelli, two Italian observers, 
eggs, larva, and chrysalis. The luminous matter,|having found that the luminous part of the glow- 


which consists of little granules, is contained in} worm shone in vacuo, in oil, and in water, when 
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, the application of heat, that the substance afford- 
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the presence of oxygen was precluded, ascribed the | 
property in question to the imbibition of light 
separated from food or air, and afterwards secreted | 
in a sensible form. Other naturalists, on the 
grounds that the light of a glow-worm is not di-| 
mivished by immersion in water, or increased by 


ing it cannot be ignited, and produces no elevation 
of the thermometer, reject these hypotheses with- 
out being able to explain the phenomenon. The 
provision itself may be a means of defence against 


and who deigns to teach his people himself. When 
they are humble enough to hear in childlike sim- 
plicity the gracious words that proceed out of his 


‘mouth; when there is no part kept back but a 
‘full surrender made of the best of the oxen and 


the sheep ; then will He make manifest what is 
not in accordance with his holy will, and the un- 
slumbering Shepherd will even yet gather those 
that will be gathered. Let not those that lie low 
before the Lord, be faint-hearted, nor give back 
in the day of battle, though they be sore wounded 





































enemies, by alarming them or distracting their at-|by the archers, and the sea be before them, and 
tention ; though it will also point its possessor out |the enemy behind, and the mountains on either 
to nocturnal birds in search of prey. In the|hand. He that made a way for Israel of old, will 
lantern-flies it may serve as a guide for themselves |make a way for his ransomed ones to walk in, if 
through the darkness and dangers of the night.|in humble dependence they wait to see his salva- 
In the glow-worms it is most probably intended to |tion. 

conduct the sexes to each other, and hence it has} May these rely wholly on his arm of power 
classically been compared to the torch of Hero, |for deliverance, and patiently wait the word of 
with which she led Leander to herembrace. The|command to go forth, not in a martial spirit, but 
control these insects have over its exhibition, is|in that love that would call back the wanderers, 
evidently with a wise design; for if it attracted | warn the backsliders, strengthen the feeble-minded, 
enemies as well, or in preference to friends, that|and support the weak Cease to look to man, but 
which was given for the purpose of preservation|look to the Lord alone. Wait on him until He 
and continuance would only serve for their de-|shall arise, for surely he will arise; the sighing 
struction. of the prisoners shall yet come before him, and 
according to the greatness of his power will He 
preserve those that are appointed to die. 

His power is the same as when he healed the 
sick, and cured all manner of diseases, and cast 
out devils; and he will arise in his own due and 
appointed time, and bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and make manifest the coun- 
sels of the heart. 

Let us then put on strength in his name, and 
enlist under his banner, and confide in his name 
and power, to the end of our pilgrimage ; not 


——__—_——_>e—___ —_ 
For “The Friend.” 


“When Israel was a Child then I Loved him.” 


The Lord continues to love his own children, 
those that humble themselves and become as little 
children, and seck their daily supplies from him, | 
knowing that of themselves they can do nothing, | 
to promote their own welfare or that of the chureh. | 
This is a blessed state. 

Would that we as a people, were brought more 
into it! ‘Then would we all speak the same lan- 


guage, and be near one to another, in the unity of | daring to distrust his omnipotence, though dangers 
the Spirit, and the bond of peace. Then we would |threaten. He knoweth his own, and will signally 
all travail for the peace of Zion, and the enlarge- | deliver them, when his purpose is effected ; and He 
meut of her borders. The language would be|has taught them not to lean to their own under- 
verified, that the Lord’s people dwell in sure dwell- |standing, nor to place undue reliance on a brother, 
ings and in a quiet halitation. When it shall | but to rely alone on Hiw, the Captain of salva- 
hail, coming down on the forest, the city shall be |tion. : 

low in a low place. 

Now unto Him that commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, let us as a people indivi- 
dually repair, seeking ability to sit in childlike] They that make Divisions—Where any are the 
dependence at his foot-stool, waiting to hear the |instruments of strife and divisions, they serve not 
command, and go or stay at his bidding; not|the Lord Jesus Christ, but the enemy: they that 
daring to awake the Beloved till he please. This|make divisions, and cause offences contrary to the 
will bring us into a state of great watchfulness|gospel, and that seck to sow discord among bre- 
over our own spirits, and a deep sense of our help-|thren, are not only to be marked, but the Lord 
less condition without Divine aid. Never did we} will make them manifest ; and his power will bring 
as a people have more need to repair to the place them under, and debase them, as it hath done and 
of waiting ; to sit alone and keep silence, yea to|will do that spirit, which is guilty of jealousies, 
wait all the appointed time, until He arise for jevil surmisings, whisperings, and hard speeches 
our help. It is not in man that walketh to direct |against the brethren and faithful labourers in the 
his steps aright. Did we feel our own weakness|Lord’s work. It is the accuser of the brethren 
and inability to go forth, until equipped with the jthat strikes at their testimony, and seeks to un- 
whole armour of righteousness, we would not be dermine and to beget a disesteem and slight of 
as lords over the heritage, but as ensamples to\them in it; which adversary must be watched 
the flock; the meekness and gentleness of Christ | against, aud forever cast down and out. And we 
would mark our movements, aud with the love|are assured from the Lord, that all sowers of dis- 
wherewith he hath loved us, we would love one | cord, accusers of the faithful brethren, slighters and 
another. Qur hearts would yearn for an offend-|under-valuers of their testimony and gifts, self- 
ing brother. We should be swift to hear, slow to seekers, whisperers, backbiters, and all self-willed 
speak, slow to wrath: the wrath of man worketh jand self-exalted spirits, God will debase ; His eter- 
not the righteousness of God. I fear that many|nal power will work them under, and all that 
amongst us, instead of gathering inward and lis-|which offends shall be removed. God's pure power 
tening attentively to the still small voice, are |isatwork—refining, thoroughly purging his floor, and 
looking outward, and in the will and wisdom sanctifying his church and people; that there may 
of man, are endeavouring to do the Lord's work.|be no rent or schism, but that the Lord may be 
Not knowing that their work lies within, and if|one, and his name one, among us; and blessed are 
it ever is begun and carried on, it must be through | you that keep to your first love, and retain your 
great reduction of self, and an entire surrender of |integrity to the end.—Lvom an Epistle of Early 
the whole heart to Him who is meck and lowly,! Friends. 





Belmont Co., O., Seventh mo. 21st, 1860. 








For “The Friend,” 
Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 


A series of lectures lately delivered in England, 


by request, by George Rawlinson, brother of the 
distinguished Assyrian excavator and interpreter, 
has been republished in this country, under the 
title of “ Evidences of the truth of the Scripture 
records, stated anew with special reference to the 
doubts and discoveries of modern times.” The 
interesting illustrations which these discoveries af. 
ford, particularly those in the ancient Babylonian, 
Assyrian and Persian monuments, of the truth of 
Scriptural history, both directly and indirectly, 
derived from sources to which the author’s rela 
tionship enabled him to have ready access, com- 
bined with the critical knowledge of ancient litera- 
ture, have been brought to bear on the subject, in 
producing an interesting and apparently very ac- 
curate work. 
a refutation of a peculiar skepticism of late ap- 
pearance, which affects to deny the historical por- 
tion of the Bible, many of its pages possess interest 
to general readers. 
such might not be unacceptable to the readers of 
“The Friend,” the following has been transcribed 
from Lecture III. L. 


Though intended particularly as 


Under the impression that 


LECTURE III. 
The period of Jewish history, which has to be 


considered in the present lecture, contains within 
it the extremes of obscurity and splendor, of the 
depression and exaltation of the race. 
tives from Egypt, who, by divine aid, effected a 
lodgement in the land of Canaan, under their great 
leader, Joshua, were engaged for some hundreds 
of years in a perpetual struggle for existence with 
the petty tribes emong whom they had intruded 
themselves, and seemed finally at the point of suc- 
cumbing and ceasing altogether to be a people, 
when they were suddenly lifted up by the hand of 
God, and carried rapidly to the highest pitch of 
greatness whereto they ever attained. From the 
time when the Hebrews “ hid themselves in holes,” 
for fear of the Philistines, and were without spears, 
or swords, or armorers, because the Philistines had 
said, “ Lest the Hebrews make themselves swords 
or spears,” to the full completion of the kingdom 
of David by his victories over the Philistines, the 
Moabités, the Syrians, the Ammonites, and the 
Amalekites, together with the submission of the 
Idumeans, was a space little, if at all, exceeding 


The fugi- 


half a century. ‘Thus were brought within the 
life-time of a man, the highest glory and the 
deepest shame; oppression and dominion of terror, 
and triumph ; the peril of extinction and the estab- 
lishment of a mighty empire. The very men who 
‘hid themselves in caves and in thickets, in rocks, 
and in high places, and in pits,” or who had fled 
across the Jordan to the land of Gad and Gilead, 
when the Philistines “ pitched in Michmash,” may 
have seen garrisons put in Damascus, and “ through- 
out all Edom,” and the dominion of David ex- 
tended to the Euphrates. 

‘The history of this remarkable period is deliv- 
ered to us in four or five books, the authors of 
which are unknown, or at best uncertain. It is 
thought by some that Joshua wrote the book which 
bears his name, except the closing verses of the 
last chapter; and by others, that Samuel com- 
posed twenty-four chapters of the first of those two 
books which in our canon bear the title of Books 
of Samuel; but there is no such uniform tradition 
in either case as exists, respecting the authorship 
of the Pentateuch, nor is there the same weight of 
internal testimony. On the whole, the internal 
testimony seems to be against the ascription of the 
Book of Joshua to the Jewish leader; and both 
it, Judges and Ruth, as well as Kings and Chroni- 
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cles, are best referred to the class of 4v8)va ddéorora,|ham and the birth of Moses. 


or books, the authors of which are unknown to us. 
The importance of a history, however, though it 
may be enhanced by our knowledge of the author, 
does not necessarily depend on such knowledge. 
The Turin Papyrus, the Parian Marble, the Saxon 
Chronicle, are documents of the very highest his- 
toric value, though we know nothing of the per- 
sons who composed them, because there is reason 
to believe that they were composed from good 
sources. And so it is with these portions of the 
sacred volume. ‘There is abundant evidence, both 
internal and external, of their authenticity and 
historic value, notwithstanding that their actual 
composers are unknown or uncertain. They have 
really the force of State Papers, being authorita- 
tive public documents, preserved among the na- 
tional archives of the Jews, so long as they were 
a nation; and ever since cherished by the scat- 
tered fragments of the race as among the most 
precious of their early records. As we do not 
commonly ask who was the author of a State Pa- 
per, but accept it without any such formality, so 
we are bound to act towards these writings. ‘hey 
are written near the time, sometimes by eye-wit- 
nesses, sometimes by those who have before them 
the reports of eye-witnesses ; and their reception 
among the sacred records of the Jews, stamps them 
with an authentic character. 

As similar attempts have been made to invali- 
date the authority of these books, with those to| 
which I alluded in the last lecture, as directed 
against the Pentateuch, it will be necessary to 
state briefly the special grounds, which exist in the 
case of each for accepting it as containing a true| 
Having thus vindicated the historical | 
character of the Books from the evidence which | 
they themselves offer, I shall then proceed to ad-| 
duce such confirmation of their truth as can be 
obtained from other, and especially from profane, 
sources. 

The Book of Joshua is clearly the production of | 
an eye-witness. The writer includes himself | 
among those who passed over Jordan dry-shod. 
He speaks of Rahab as still “ dwelling in Israel,” 
when he writes; and of Hebron as still in the 
possession of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh; he 
belongs clearly to the “ elders that outlived Josbua, 
which had known all the works of the Lord that 
he had done for Israel;” and is therefore as cre- 
dible a witness for the events of the settlement in 
Palestine, as Moses for those of the Exodus and 
the passage through the wilderness. Further, he 
undoubtedly possesses documents of authority, | 
from one of which* (the Book of Jasher) he 
quotes ; and it is a reasonable supposition that bis} 
work is to a great extent, composed of such docu- 



















Judges was composed by its author. 


chief facts of Deborah’s judgeship. 


Had these tradi- 


tions been handed down entirely by oral commu- 
nications, still being chiefly marked and striking 
events in the national life, they would have pos- 
sessed a fair title to acceptance. 
tually stands, however, there is every reason to 
believe that national records, which (as we have 
seen) existed in the days of Moses and Joshua, 


As the case ac- 


were continued by their successors, and that these 
formed the materials from which the Book of 
Of such 
records we have a specimen in the song of Deborah 
and Barak, an historical poem embodying the 
It is reason- 
able to suppose that there may have been many 
such compositions, belonging to the actual time of 
the events, of which the historian could make use; 
and it is also most probable that chronicles were 
kept even at this early date, like those to which 
the writers of the later historical books refer so 
constantly.* 

‘The two Books of Samuel are thought by some 
to form, together with the two Books of Kings, a 
single work, and are referred to the time of the 
Babylonish captivity; but this view is contrary to 
both the internal, and to the external evidence. 
The tradition of the Jews is, that the work was 
commenced by Samuel, continued by Gad, David’s 
seer, and concluded by Nathan the prophet; and 
this is—to say the least—a very probable supposi- 
tion. We know from a statement in the First 
Book of Chronicles, that “the acts of David the 
king, first and last, were written in the book of 
Samuel the seer, and the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer ;” and 
these writings, it is plain, were still extant in the 
chronicler’s time. 
had been a compilation made during the captivity, 
or earlier, it would have been founded on these 
books, which could not but have been of primary 
authority; in which case the compiler could scarcely 
have failed to quote them, either by name, as the 
chronicler does in the place which has been cited, 
or under the title of the “Chronicles of David,” 
as he seems to do in another. But there is no 








If, then, the Books of Samuel|* 


sent mode of construction by some of the iron 
ship-builders is defective, by reason of poor iron, 
and in others by reason of improper modes of put- 
ting the iron together. 

I would add that in submitting the plan and 
specifications for the brig Nankin, built here of 
iron, to practical iron ship-builders at Cork, on the 
Clyde, and in London and Liverpool, I became 
fully satisfied that she cost less in Boston than she 
could have been sent to sea for from either of those 
places; and that the superiority of our iron, the 
superior activity of our mechanics, and the low 
rate at which we can get iron in this country, will, 
before long, enable us to compete successfully with 
the best mechanics of Great Britain in building 
iron ships. 

I will say nothing as to the superior intelligence 
of our mechanics, or of our iron-workers in parti- 
cular, because many of them came directly from 
Great Britain; but 1 think I may say that they do 
wake up, and do work more willingly and intelli- 
gently under our sunny skies than amidst the fogs 
and coal dust of Glasgow, London and Liverpool ; 
I am, therefore, well convinced that with dearer 
iron, larger wages, and less experience, we can 
turn out iron ships cheaper and better than on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


oe — 


Men, in thinking only of what they are running 
from, forget what they are running towards.— 
Whately. 
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The extraordinary size and brilliancy of the 
meteor that was seen by great numbers of the re- 
sidents in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, on the evening of the 20th of 
last month, have called forth much comment, and 
we have been waiting in the hope that some one 
whose knowledge on such subjects made them com- 
petent to the task, would furnish the public with a 


quotation direct or indirect, no trace of compila-|carefully prepared exposition of its probable ori- 
tion, no indication of a writer drawing from other| gin, size, composition and course, which we could 
authors, in the two Books of Samuel, from begin-|lay before our readers. As seen by ourselves, 
ning to end. In this respect they contrast most|standing about ten miles south-west of Philadel- 
strongly with both Chronicles and Kings, where|phia, it appeared to rise out of the north-western 
the authors at every turn make reference to the| part of the heavens, and having attained a height 


sources from whence they derive their een 
These books, therefore, are most reasonably to be 
regarded as a primary and original work—the| 
work used and quoted by the chronicler for the 
reign of David—and a specimen of those other | 
works from which the authors of Kings and Chro- | 








ments, to which there are several references,} be- 
sides the actual quotation. 


marks the date of its composition. From its con- 
tents we can only say that it must have been com- 


of Samson, and before the capture of Jerusalem 
by David. As the events related in it certainly 
cover a space of some hundreds of years, the 


nicles confessedly compiled their histories. We} 


of about forty-five degrees, the globe of fire which 
at that time was unbroken, diverged from its 
course, and rushed more directly towards the east, 
moving apparently horizontally. It suddenly burst, 
or threw off three distinct bodies, each smaller 
than the original, vividly luminous, emitting pale 
green and red flames, and following directly one 


‘ have thus, in all probability, for the times —— the other at an upparent distance of eight or 
The Book of Judges, according to the tradition|Samuel, Saul and David, the direct witness of 

of the Jews, was written by Samuel. There is|Samuel himself and of the two prophets who were minated. Occasionally a brighter and more elon- 
nothing in the work itself that very distinctly |in the most repute during the reign of David. 





ten feet, the intermediate space being brightly illu- 


gated flame would be ejected from one and another 
of the bodies, more completely lighting up the por- 


yt * 1 Kings, xi. 41; xiv. 19-29; xv. 7; xvi. 5, 14, 20,/tion of the firmament through which this magni- 
posed about Samuel's time ; that is, after the death|27. 1 Curon. xxvii. 24; 2 Chron. sii. 15; &e. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tron Ships—Robert B. Forbes made the follow- 





ficent visitor was journeying. It seemed in no 
haste, for it glided along so slowly, that some 
members of the family who had retired for the 
night, had time, when called, to rise and go into 


writer, whoever he be, cannot be regarded as aling remarks recently before the Boston Board of another chamber and witness its course, before it 


contemporary witness for more than a small por- 
tion of them. He stands rather in the position of| 
Moses, with respect to the greater part of Genesis, 
being the recorder of his country's traditions dur-| 
lng @ space generally estimated as about equal to 
that which intervened between the call of Abra-| 


_— 


* Josh. x. 13. 





¢ Jozh. xviii. 9; xxiv. 26. 


Trade, in regard to the relative cost of building 
iron ships in the United States and in England : 
While in England recently, my attention was 
called to the subject of iron ships. The loss of 
the Royal Charter and the Hungarian with so) 
many lives, created much discussion as to the 
strength of wooden and iron ships. It is generally 
conceded in England and Scotland, that the pre- 











disappeared in the east. The shape of the main 
body was elliptical, and its apparent size nearly 
that of the moon when half full. The atmosphere 
was slightly hazy, occasioned by the condensation 
of the moisture evaporated during the day, and a 
range of clouds lay low along the northern and 
north-eastern horizon: among the latter there was 
frequent transmission of electricity, faintly light- 
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ing them up. The light from the meteor, as it| guard of the Sicilian army. A new Sicilian ministry |sures very nearly four miles in length (21,000 feet,) and 


passed by, illuminated the rooms with windows 
open towards it, as though the gas from an ordi-| 
nary sized burner had been suddenly fired. 

‘The newspapers have contained numerous ac- 
counts of the appearance presented by the meteor) 
to beholders in various and widely separated situa-| 
tions. It is described as seen at Buffalo, Pough-| 
keepsie, New York City, New Haven, Ct., New-| 
buryport, Tuckerton, N. J., and as far south as) 
the eastern shore of Maryland. It probably was| 
seen over a still more extended portion of the 
United States than that we have mentioned, and| 
may have continued its course far across the! 
Atlantic. Its form appears to have changed re-| 
peatedly, but all unite in describing it as one of 
the most magnificent celestial spectacles ever be-| 
held. 

The following calculation of the course of the| 
meteor is given by Professor Bond, of Harvard! 
College. It will doubtless have to be corrected,| 
when all the more accurate observations are col-| 
lected and compared. 


“The meteor passed over the northern part of Penn- 


sylvania, in a nearly easterly course, over or near the| 
northern part of New Jersey, the south-east corner of 
New York and Long Island Sound, and fell into the} 
ocean south-east of Nantucket. It was distant about | 
one hundred miles from Boston, when bearing south| 
of us. Its altitude was about twenty miles above the 
sea to the south of New Bedford. Its velocity was 
twenty or thirty miles a second.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Evrore.—News from Liverpool to Seventh mo. 18th. 
The cotton market was unchanged. 

been favourable for the crops. 


The weather has 
The following were the 
quotations:—Red wheat, 10s. a lls. per 100 pounds; 
white, lls. alls. 6d.; yellow corn, 30s. a 3ls.; white, 
34s. a 34s. 6d. Consols 93} a 93}. 

In the House of Lords, on the 16th, the Earl of Gran- 
ville expressed the belief that the troubles at New Zea- 
land bad been exaggerated. 


A debate took place on the merits of the Savoy ques-| 


tion, and the policy of England in participating in the 
proposed Conference. 

The annexation of Savoy to France was generally 
denounced. 

In the House of Commons, Roebuck attacked the 
Government for prosecuting an unjust war on China, 
and for encouraging the opium trade. 

Gladstone denied that the war was unjust, asserting 
that the treaty of Tien-sin was binding, and its ratifica- 
tion most important. 

He also stated the financial position of the country, 
and proposed a duty of ls. 1ld. per gallon on ardent 
spirits. The proposition was agreed to. 

The British Government bad announced in Parliament 
that they had ordered a squadron to the coast of Syria, 


with instructions to stop the outrages against the chris-| 


tians, and that France bad done likewise. 


Lord John Russell intimated that an agreement had | 


been effected between England and France, relative to 
the Newfoundland fisheries. 

A Canton despatch, of Fifth mo. 22d, reports the ex- 
port trade stagnant. The rebels were making progress 
against the Imperialists. 


Chusan was in charge of the Commissioners from the| 
The erection of extensive forts on the} 


allied forces. 
Pei-ho is confirmed. 


The accounts from Syria are of the most melancholy | 





character. <A fearful massacre of christians had taken 
place at Damascus, in which five hundred persons were 
killed, including the Dutch consul. The American con- 
sul escaped with his life, but was wounded. 
commencement of this horrid strife, about one hundred 
and fifty villages had been destroyed, and from seven to 
eight thousand persons butchered. The Turkish au- 
thorities have made little if any effort to stop the blood- 
shed, but appear to have left the christians to their fate. 

The Paris Moniteur announces that a project of law 
for the purchase of the canals has been adopted. 

The latest accounts from the French crops were re- 
assuring, and a good average yield was expected. The 
Paris flour and wheat market was falling. 

Sanguinary contests are reported to have taken place 
near Messina, between the Neapolitans and the advanced 


Since the| 


had been formed. 

The latest news from Naples reports the dismissal of 
the ministry. It is stated that a strong and compact 
ministry would be immediately formed to carry out to 
their fuil extent the principles of the new constitution 
and government. 

It is reported in Paris that the French Government 
has received a communication from St. Petersburg, ex- 
pressing the desire of Russia to act in accordance with 
France and England in the East. The Russian Cabinet 
reiterates its opinion that the events now transpiring, 
hold in suspense the peace of the world, and that the 
very existence of Turkey is at stake. 

Unsirep States.—California. San Francisco dates of 
the 19th ult. have been received by the overland route. 
Large shipments of wheat and flour had been made for 
Australia. Vessels were also loading for Liverpool and 
New York.—The steamer Sonora sailed on the 11th, with 
$1,070,000 in gold, mostly for New York.—A ship was 
expected soon to sail with a cargo of silver ore from the 
Ophir mine.—One hundred and sixty-nine whalers had 
gone north for the spring season. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 504. Under ten years 
of age, 328; of cholera infantum, 120. Natives of the 
United States, 374.—The exports of specie from this 


|port the present year up to the close of last week, 


amounted to $27,932,294. To the same time, in 1859, 
the amount was $43,182,097. The imports of foreign 
merchandize have amounted to $136,071,052, being 
about nine millions less than in the corresponding por- 
tion of 1859. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 317. 
years of age, 189; of cholera infantum, 61. 
the United States, 244. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 30th ult. New York.—Wheat is dull and heavy ; 
| sales of 30,000 bus. at $1.20 for Milwaukie club, $1.17} 
| for red State, $1.35 for red Western. Oats steady; sales 
j at 375 cts. a 39} cts. for Western; 40 cts. a 405 cts. for 
| State. Corn is dull and heavy; sales 60,000 bushels, at 
61 cts. a 614 cts. for mixed Western; 62 cts. for choice 
do. ; 64} cts. for yellow Southern; 64 cts. a 65 cts. for 
round yellow. Lhiladelphia.—There is a moderate 
amount of wheat offering, and itis dull. Sales of mostly 
good Southern red at $1.15 a $1.20; inferior, fair to 
} good, at $1.08 a $1.15}, and white at $1.25 a $1.30— 
j the latter for prime. Rye is steady at 73 cts. for old 
| Pennsylvania, and at 70 cts. for new. Corn—A smal 
sale of prime Southern yellow was made at 67 cts. afloat. 
| Oats are dull, with sales of 5500 bus. prime old Penna. 
jat 38 cts. a 40 cts. Baltimore—Wheat active; red, 
$1.20 a $1.28; white, $1.35 a $1.60; mixed corn, 62 
j}cts.; yellow, 64 cts. a 66 cts.; white, 70 cts. a 75 cts. 
| Chicago.—Red wheat, $1.00; No. 2, spring, 90 cts.; 
jcorn, 42} cts. New Orleans.—Flour, $5.50; corn, 58 
} cts. a 70 cts. 


Under 10 
Natives of 


| Miscellaneous.—The Great Easiern.—The exhibition of 


the steamship closed on the 28th ult. Itis said she was 
| visited by upwards of 200,000 persons. On the after- 
|noon of the 30th, she took a party of 1200 persons on 
}an excursion to Cape May. It has been decided not to 
| bring her into the Delaware, but instead to make a visit 
to the Chesapeake. It is intended to exhibit her in 
| Annapolis Roads from the 4th to the 1th inst. ; she will 
then return to New York, and sail for England on the 
| 16th inst. 

Improvement in the Thames Water.—An English paper 
says: The wet weather of the present season has had a 
most satisfactory influence on the river Thames. The 
river thus far has been entirely free from those impuri- 
ties which have at times been so very offensive, and 
have also been the cause of disease in the city of Lon- 
don. In the Fifth month, last year, the total rain-fall 
in the city was about two inches under the correspond- 
ing month of this year, when it amounted to 3.7 inches. 
In the Sixth month, last year, it was barely two inches, 
but in the first three weeks of last month it was 4.6 inches. 

Volcanic Eruption in Iceland.—A volcanic eruption of 
} the mountain Mydis Gokel, in Iceland, took place on the 
11th of Fifth month last, continuing with uninterrupted 
violence for nearly a month, and could be seen at a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles by night; and, 
what is most remarkable, an eruption occurred one hun- 
dred and five years ago on precisely the same date, de- 
stroying everything for miles around. 

Commerce of Charleston, S. C.—The total value of the 
exports during the three months ending Sixth mo. 30th, 
amounted to $4,960,360, of which England took $3,056,- 
824, and France $556,723. The value of the imports 
| during the same time was only $330,723. 

A Large Sheet.—There is now on exhibition, at Coly- 
ton, England, a single sheet of tissue paper, which mea- 





which is six feet three inches in breadth. 
of this sheet is only 196 pounds. 
in twelve hours. 


The weight 
It was manufactured 
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Received from Isaac Huestis, agt., O., $2, vol. 33; 
from Margaret Dingman, N. Y., $5 to 52 vol. 33; from 
Isaac Price, Pa., $2, vol. 33. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These Seminaries will be re-opened on the 3d of Ninth 
month next, the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry 
street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh 
street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec. 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific, and 
classical studies; on the satisfactory completion of 


which the pupil will be entitled to a diploma, or certifi- 
cate of scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific sub- 
: are regularly delivered, illustrated by appropriate 


apparatus and experiments. 

With the present arrangements, it is believed that the 
school offers unusual inducements to Friends, for the 
education of their children, and at very low rates. As 
the proper classification of the scholars, early in the 
session, is important, it is desirable that those who in- 
teud to enter pupils for the coming term should do so 
as early in the session as possible. Application may be 
ricu, the Principal, where circulars containing further 
particulars can be obtained. 

The Course of Study at the Girls’ school embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geome- 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric, and 
Composition. 

Iustruction is also given in Trigonometry, Mensura- 
tion, and the French and Latin languages. 

It is believed the arrangement of studies is such as to 
give to those pupils completing the course a solid aud 
liberal education. 

It is desirable that children entering the school should 
do so at the commencement of the session. Application 
may be made at the school to MarGaret Ligurroot, 
Principal. On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun Carrer, Clerk. 


é on the opening of the school, to Josep W. Atp- 


Philad., Seventh mo., 1860. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvev Ilities, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
AtrrepD Corr, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to NarHan Snarpvess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samue, Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emven, West Chester, Pa.; or THomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 
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Diep, on the 7th of Fifth mo. last, Hannan LAnastarr, 
of Goshen, Mahoning Co., Ohio, in the eighty-fifth year 
of her age, an esteemed member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting. She remarked to a Friend, that she 
had a very distressing sickness, such as she never had 
known before; the Friend replied, that it matters but 

‘| little with what disease we are taken out of this world, 
if we are only prepared to die. She calmly replied, 
that is all; to be ready, that is what I have desired. 
She at one time said, “ Though I am restless, I do not 
murmur; I have tried to be resigned to my lot for 
many years, and it is right for me to be so now.” She 
had been confined at home a long time on account of 
bodily infirmity. She was strongly attached to the an- 
cient doctrines and testimonies of our religious Socie- 
ty, having no unity with the various grievous departures 
therefrom ; and her relatives and friends are consoled 
in believing that their loss is her everlasting gain. 

~ * ~ ~ LILI 
PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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